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ENDING  THE  DRAFT;  EVENTUALLY,  WHY  NOT  NOW? 


In  1967,  Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  to  take  a 
long  critical  look  at  the  military  draft,  which  has  served 
as  a  crutch  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  26  years. 
Discussion  will  be  touched  off  by  the  Administration’s 
request  for  extension  of  the  induction  authority,  which 
is  due  to  expire  June  30.  Although  the  Vietnamese 
war  has  created  pressures  for  quick  renewal,  the  war 
has  also  dramatically  highlighted  the  basic  inequities 
in  the  draft  law  and  pointed  up  the  need  for  its  early 
termination. 

(]ongr(‘8§ioiial  Oiticisms.  During  preliminary  hearings 
this  summer,  some  50  Members  of  Congress  presented 
a  variety  of  criticisms  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  These  centered  on  the  following: 

( 1  )  the  obsolescence  of  the  system  which  was  devel¬ 
oped  during  a  full-scale  war.  “The  trouble  with  the 
draft,”  according  to  Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss,  Wis.,  “is 
that — in  total — the  military  services  require  only  about 
400,000  men  a  year  out  of  a  pool  of  draft-age  men 
that  now  totals  about  12  million  ...  it  is  proving  in¬ 
creasingly  .  .  .  [difficult]  to  assign  the  burden  fairly.” 
This  criticism  was  later  reinforced  by  an  Administra¬ 
tion  report  that  the  percentage  of  men  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  has  dropped  from  70%  of  those  reach¬ 
ing  age  26  in  1958,  to  46%  in  1966,  and  may  fall  to 
34%  by  1974. 


(2)  the  growing  unfairness  of  the  system.  “Any  sys¬ 
tem  of  selective  service  or  conscription  contains  in¬ 
herent  inequities  which  strike  at  the  heart  of  a  free 
society,”  says  Rep.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier,  Wis. 
“.  .  .  The  Selective  Service  System  singles  out  members 
from  those  lower  socioeconomic  groups  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  afford  a  college  education,  or  who  have  not 
had  the  advantage  of  an  adequate  public  school  sys¬ 
tem.  .  .  .  Students  from  lower  income  families  who 
must  work  and  can  only  attend  college  on  a  part-time 
basis,  for  example,  are  not  eligible  for  deferments  .  .  . 
57  percent  of  the  high  school  graduates  who  have  not 
attended  college  are  drafted.  .  .  .  The  percentage  of 
actual  college  graduates  drafted  is  only  about  40%  . 

.  .  .  In  .  .  .  agricultur[e]  .  .  .  decisions  on  deferments 
are  made  in  terms  of  the  average  annual  production 
for  marketing  by  the  individual  farm-worker.  .  .  .  What 
chance,  if  any,  does  the  laborer  from  a  marginal  farm 
have  against  the  large,  well-financed  farm?” 

(3)  lack  of  standardization  of  induction  procedures. 
Many  witnesses  objected  to  the  amount  of  autonomy 
granted  the  more  than  4000  local  draft  boards.  Rep. 
Chet  Holifield,  Calif.,  complained  that  “in  my  own 
district  .  .  .  one  boy  at  a  local  college  may  be  classified 
or  drafted  under  one  set  of  standards  while  his  elass- 
mates  .  .  .  who  live  across  the  street  under  a  different 


CRITICISM  OF  THE  DRAFT  OVER  25  YEARS 


"By  haiidinji  hoys  over  to  the  arliitrarv  and  complete  domi¬ 
nation  of  the  Government,  we  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
(Government  to  indoctrinate  them  with  the  political  doctrines 
then  popular  with  the  (Government.  ...  In  wartime  it  is  had 
enough:  in  peacetime  it  would  he  intolerable.  ’  This  opinion 
was  expres.sed  hy  Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft,  .Sr.,  approximately 
2.T  years  ago.  \  et  the  military  draft,  w  hich  w  as  instituted 
in  1010,  has  carried  over  from  v\artime  to  peacetime,  with 
only  a  17-month  suspension  in  10 17- IB.  The  present  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  System  was  established  in  lOlJ!.  revised  in  1051. 
and  extended  with  little  ipiestion  in  10.5.5.  10.50.  and  106.5. 

For  many  years.  Hep.  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Mo.,  has  pleaded 
for  a  major  review  of  the  draft  on  the  grounds  that  “there  is 
no  single  force  which  causes  more  disruption  in  .  .  .  lives  of 
our  youth  today  .  .  .  than  the  draft  law.”  In  1061  Sen. 
Cayhtrd  Nelson.  Wis..  another  longtime  critic,  introduced 


a  hill  l(»  require  the  Secretarv  of  Defense  to  draw  uji  an 
alternative  to  the  draft  for  (Gongressional  discussion.  This 
hill  was  a  casualty  of  the  Vietnam  war.  In  discussing  it  with 
his  colleagues.  Sen.  Nelson  laid  great  emphasis  on  the  need 
to  strengthen  voluntary  recruitment  hy  pay  raises  at  the 
lower  beginning  ranks:  he  reiterated  Prof.  John  Kenneth 
(Galbraith's  view  that: 

"The  draft  survive.s  principallv  as  a  device  hv  which  we  use 
compulsion  to  get  young  men  to  serve  at  less  than  the 
market  rate  of  pav.  We  shift  the  cost  of  military  service 
from  the  well-to-do  taxpayer,  who  benefits  hy  lower  taxes, 
to  the  impecunious  young  draftee.  This  is  a  highly  re¬ 
gressive  arrangement  which  we  would  not  tolerate  in  any 
other  area.  Presumably,  freedom  of  choice  here  as  else¬ 
where  would  he  worth  paying  for.” 
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board  will  be  judged  by  different  standards.  One 
board  decides  to  reclassify  all  college  freshmen  1-A 
while  another  defers  them.  .  .  .  One  board  defers  a 
student  to  the  middle  of  October  after  registration, 
while  another  defers  to  the  end  of  the  school  year  in 
June.  One  board  considers  that  a  full-time  student  is 
one  who  takes  30  units  of  study,  while  another  board 
requires  24  units;  another  says  12.” 


Some  Sufsjsestecl  Alternatives 

So  far.  Members  of  Congress  have  concentrated  on 
suggesting  procedural  and  administrative  reforms  in¬ 
stead  of  calling  for  immediate  abolition  of  the  draft. 
Procedural  revisions  proposed  by  Congressmen  in¬ 
clude:  initiating  a  lottery  system  to  “equalize  the 
chances”— a  suggestion  that  has  been  pressed  by 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy.  Mass.;  standardizing  induction 
and  deferment  procedures;  replacing  the  system  of 
State  quotas  with  national  calls  to  eliminate  regional 
inequities;  and  increasing  the  supply  of  volunteers  by 
providing  remedial  education  and  medical  assistance 
to  those  who  wish  to  enlist  but  fail  to  pass  current 
entrance  examinations. 

Gradual  abolition  of  the  draft  has  been  called  for  by 
Reps.  W.  F.  Ryan.  N.Y.;  Kastcnmeicr.  Wis..  and  25  Re¬ 
publicans  led  by  Rep.  F.  Bradford  Morse.  Mass.  Most  of 
these  Congressmen  have  recommended  greater  efforts 
to  meet  military  manpower  needs  through  voluntary 
recruitment  by;  raising  military  pay.  filling  more  non- 
combatant  jobs  with  civilians,  and  setting  up  a  system 
of  bonuses  for  reservists  to  encourage  them  to  sign  up 
for  active  duty.  Although  most  of  these  Representa¬ 
tives  would  seem  to  agree  with  Rep.  Morse  that  con¬ 
scription  for  military  service  is  “the  most  unpalatable 
governmental  policy  in  any  free  democracy,”  they  seem 
equally  convinced  that  immediate  change  is  impossible 
either  because  of  the  war  or  current  military  pay  scales. 

The  .VdiiiiiiiHtratioii'M  position.  Ft.  Gen.  Lewis  B. 
Hershey,  Director  of  the  Selective  Service  System,  says 
there  is  no  need  to  revise  the  law,  although  personally 
he  would  support  a  system  of  Universal  Military  Con¬ 
scription.  The  General  considers  the  Armed  Forces  an 
appropriate  vehicle  for  compelling  the  nation’s  youth 
to  up-grade  themselves  “educationally,  physically  and- 
or  morally.” 

The  Department  of  Defense  takes  a  slightly  different 
position.  Spokesmen  do  not  favor  universal  military 
conscription;  but  they  do  believe  the  draft  is  essential 
“both  to  supply  the  residual  number  of  men  needed 
to  man  our  forces,  and  to  encourage  a  larger  number 
of  volunteers.”  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas 
D.  Morris  told  the  House  Committee  last  June  that  if 
the  draft  were  eliminated,  force  levels  would  fall  to 
about  2  million  in  the  1970’s  or  475,000  to  650,000 
below  need;  and  that  voluntary  recruitments  would 
not  fill  the  gap,  unless  pay  scales  were  raised  to  “pro¬ 
hibitive”  levels  which  would  cost  American  taxpayers 
an  additional  $6  to  $10  billion  a  year. 


Some  Unanswered  Questions 

The  Administration’s  rationale  raises  a  number  of 
basic  questions  with  which  Congress  should  grapple 
when  it  reconvenes  in  January.  For  example,  what 
does  the  Department  of  Defense  mean  when  it  says 
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Source:  Estimates  based  on  the  New  York  Times  of  May  8  and  September 
4  and  Department  of  Defense  Releases  to  date. 


the  cost  of  sustaining  “an  adequate”  all-volunteer  force 
is  “prohibitive”?  Does  it  mean  that  draftees  should 
subsidize  U.S.  defense?  Why  is  it  that  England  has 
found  it  possible  to  abolish  the  draft,  and  Canada, 
Pakistan  and  India  have  never  felt  the  need  to  insti¬ 
tute  it? 

What  is  an  “adequate”  force  level?  Why  does  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  premise  its  estimate  of  future 
need  on  pre-Vietnam  manpower  levels  of  about  2.7  mil¬ 
lion  men?  Why  not  assume  a  lower  level  of  need  in  the 
1970’s?  Why  should  the  United  States  continue  to 
maintain  more  than  a  million  men  overseas?  Why 
does  this  country  need  military  alliances  with  41  na¬ 
tions  when  the  United  Nations  has  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  maintaining  the  peace?  Do  U.S.  bases  around 
the  world  promote  peace  or  undermine  it?  How  does 
the  projected  U.S.  force  level  relate  to  U.S.  proposals 
for  general  and  complete  disarmament? 

^  ^  ou  may  m  ihIi  to  oxploro  and  other  queHtioiiH 

with  your  own  (ioiigreH.sman  when  he  is  home  in  I)e- 
eemlier.  Let  him  have  the  henefit  of  your  views  before 
extension  ot  the  imiuetion  provision  of  the  Lniversal 
>Iilitarv  Training  ami  .Serviee  .\et  eomes  up  for  debate 
in  1967. 

Write  FCNL  for  “Background  Information  on  Mili¬ 
tary  Conscription”  and  copies  of  “A  Letter”  to  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Selective  Service. 
This  letter  sets  forth  FCNL’s  opposition  to  any  further 
extension  of  the  draft  or  initiation  of  compulsory  na¬ 
tional  service. 


J 
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Congress  Should  Say  No  To  Compulsory  National  Service 


Spurred  by  widespread  criticism  of  the  operation  of 
the  military  draft,  government  and  non-government 
agencies  have  come  to  show  increasing  interest  in 
some  system  of  national  service,  either  compulsory  or 
voluntary.  Under  these  proposals,  young  men  and 
possibly  women  would  be  expected  to  give  two  years’ 
service  to  the  military  or  to  some  form  of  civilian  ac¬ 
tivity  which  contributes  to  the  general  welfare. 

Interest  in  this  proposal  was  touched  off  by  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  in  Montreal,  May  18,  when  he 
suggested  that  the  present  “inequity”  in  the  draft 
might  be  remedied  by  “asking  every  young  person  in 
the  United  States  to  give  two  years  of  service  to  his 
country — whether  in  one  of  the  military  services,  in 
the  Peace  Corps  or  in  some  other  volunteer  develop¬ 
mental  work  at  home  or  abroad.”  The  Pentagon  later 
denied  that  Secretary  McNamara  meant  such  national 
service  to  be  compulsory,  in  spite  of  his  reference  to 
“asking  every  young  person.” 

Since  that  date.  President  Johnson  has  also  stressed 
the  need  for  service.  “We  must  move  toward  a  stand¬ 
ard  that  no  man  has  truly  lived  who  only  served  him¬ 
self,”  he  said  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  September  5.  “Every 
man  and  woman  and  every  boy  and  girl,  at  some 
period  of  life,  should  have  the  chance  to  enter  some 
form  of  public  service.  It  may  be  when  they  are  20 
or  when  they  are  60;  it  may  be  at  home  or  abroad;  it 
may  be  on  the  federal,  state  or  local  level;  it  may  be 
full  time  or  voluntary.  Whatever  or  wherever  it  is,  this 
standard  of  service  will  decrease  the  isolation  of  men 
from  each  other  and  increase  the  deep  community  of 
feeling  and  concern  that  are  sinews  of  a  large  and  great 
democracy’s  strength.  To  move  in  this  direction,  I  am 
asking  every  member  of  my  Administration  to  explore 
new  ways  bv  which  our  young  people  can  serve  their 
fellow  men.” 

The  President  has  given  his  new  Advisory  Commission 
on  Selective  Service  authority  to  consider  the  possible 
functioning  of  “other  systems  of  national  service.” 
Thus  the  Commission  might  propose  an  alternate  or 
parallel  system  to  the  draft,  voluntary  or  compulsory, 
or  pass  over  the  question  entirely  in  its  report  to  the 
President  on  January  1,  1967. 


Siniio  Reasons  FOR 

Among  arguments  advanced  for  a  universal  system  of 
national  service  are:  such  a  program  would  provide 


a  cross  cultural  experience  for  American  youth.  It 
could  provide  a  useful  outlet  for  the  energies  of  that 
one-third  of  the  18-year-olds  who  don’t  qualify  for 
military  service,  either  for  physical,  mental  or  moral 
reasons.  It  could  reduce  unemployment  among  the 
young  which  is  now  about  two  and  one-half  times  the 
national  average. 

A  national  service  program  could  also  end  cynicism 
about  the  military  draft  and  provide  constructive  alter¬ 
natives  to  military  service.  It  would  give  young  Ameri¬ 
cans  a  chance  to  carry  out  their  patriotic  duty  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  world.  It  would  be  a  demonstration 
that  the  United  States  really  favors  peace.  It  would 
provide  the  manpower  to  help  fill  the  many,  many 
unmet  needs  in  this  country. 


Some  Reasons  AGAINST 

While  there  has  been  some  talk  of  universal  service 
over  the  last  25  years,  much  of  the  current  drive  comes 
from  those  who  favor  or  accept  the  continuation  of 
military  conscription,  and  who  think  “national  service” 
would  help  justify  and  sweeten  a  prolongation  of  the 
draft.  In  most  of  the  plans  which  have  been  outlined, 
the  military  would  get  the  manpower  they  want  first, 
and  national  service  the  rest. 

As  religious  and  idealistic  people  we  are  called  upon 
to  serve  our  fellow  men  in  dedicated  unselfish  service 
as  best  we  can.  All  young  people  have  an  obligation 
to  prepare  themselves  for  making  a  useful  contribution 
to  the  well  being  of  tbeir  country  and  mankind,  not 
just  for  two  years  but  for  a  lifetime.  But  in  a  free 
society  it  is  essential  to  preserve  the  right  of  choice 
and  the  principle  of  voluntarism.  It  would  be  undemo¬ 
cratic  to  regiment  a  whole  generation  of  youth.  Com¬ 
pulsion  of  such  magnitude  is  too  reminiscent  of  the 
Hitler  Youth  Corps.  It  would  be  a  very  expensive  way 
to  try  to  solve  the  inequities  of  the  Selective  Service 
System.  Compulsory  national  service  would  be  a  pen¬ 
alty  so  long  as  it  was  connected  with  or  made  an  alter¬ 
native  to  military  service. 

Comparisons  have  been  made  with  the  Peace  Corps. 
Such  success  as  the  Peace  Corps  has  had  in  its  pio¬ 
neering  abroad  is  due  to  a  number  of  factors.  It  is  an 
outstanding  corps  of  volunteers,  most  of  them  college 
graduates,  who  go  through  a  rigorous  selection  and 
training  process,  which  only  one  in  seven  survives. 
They  are  meticulously  chosen  for  specific  qualities,  in- 


"  1  he  |)t*a(clim*‘  draft  appears  headed  for  an  earlv  retire¬ 
ment.  said  Wall  Street  journal  Pentajion  rej^orter  William 
Beecher  in  c“arl\  106.5.  He  cited  <:rouin<r  critieism  and 
statemc‘nts  h\  hoth  Prc*sidcmtial  candidate's  in  the  1061 
cdc'ction.  W  hem  Barr\  (foldwater  opened  his  campaign  in 
Septendeer.  1061.  he  charged  that  the  present  system  is 
"ontmodc‘d  and  unfair.  lie*  said  "Hepnhlieans  will  end 
the  draft  altogethc-r.  and  as  soon  as  possible*.  ' 

font  months  earhc*r.  Pre*sident  Johnson  had  ordered  a 
Pentagon  stud\  to  he*  made  puhlie  in  April,  106.5.  Then* 


was  some  optimism  that  the  study  would  recommend  aboli¬ 
tion.  But  when  the  Vietnamese  war  began  to  require  more 
and  more  men,  the  study  was  held  up.  A  summary  report 
which  concluded  that  the  draft  was  ‘“indispensable”  was 
linalK  released  in  June.  Tbe  full  report  bas  never  been 
published,  although  it  should  be  released  if  Americans  are  to 
have  an  adeejuate  basis  on  wbicb  to  evaluate  tbe  Depart¬ 
ment's  findings.  The  report  of  the  President’s  new  National 
Advisorv  Commission  on  Selective  Service  is  scheduled  for 
January  1.  1067. 
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eluding  leadership,  responsibility,  intelligence,  sensi¬ 
tivity  and  resourcefulness. 

Another  major  difficulty  of  the  national  service  con¬ 
cept,  at  least  in  the  early  years,  would  be  the  acute 
shortage  of  training,  administrative  and  supervisory 
talent  that  would  be  needed  to  oversee  the  work  of  two 
million  or  more  young  people. 

The  FCNL  has  throughout  its  history  taken  a  position 
of  opposition  to  compulsory  service  whether  military 
or  civilian,  but  is  in  favor  of  a  wide  expansion  of  useful 
projects  at  home  and  abroad  under  both  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  auspices  and  financing,  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 


Objectors  to  War 

The  current  draft  law  provides  that  a  person  “who 
by  reason  of  religious  training  and  belief,  is  conscien¬ 
tiously  opposed  to  participation  in  war  in  any  form” 
may  perform  noncombatant  service  in  the  military  or 
“civilian  work  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  health,  safety,  or  interest.” 

On  September  1  there  were  4712  C.O.s  on  the  job, 
double  the  number  13  months  ago.  In  the  last  four 
years,  some  1452  men  already  in  military  service  have 
applied  for  C.O.  status.  Until  the  Vietnam  war,  many 
received  favorable  consideration.  Now  the  number  is 
much  less.  Recently,  three  army  privates  who  refused 
to  go  to  Vietnam  received  three  to  five  year  prison 
sentences. 

Two  amendments  have  been  suggested  to  broaden  the 
current  definition  of  “conscientious  objector”  to  in¬ 
clude  :  ( 1 )  the  non-religiou8  objector  who  sincerely 
objects  to  all  war  but  who  takes  the  stand  on  other  than 
formally  stated  religious  grounds;  (2)  the  selective 
objector,  who  sincerely  objects  to  participation  in  a 
particular  war,  but  who  is  not  ready  to  say  he  would 
oppose  participation  in  every  war.  This  position  is 
akin  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  “just  war”  which 
holds  that  some  wars  may  be  just  while  others  are  not. 


The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
include^!  Friends  appointed  by  20  of  the  26  Friends  Yearly 
Meetings  and  10  Friends  organizations  in  the  United  States. 
Expressions  of  viens  in  the  FCNL  Washington  I\etvslptler 
are  guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy  prepared  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Committee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings 
of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends.  No  organization  can  speak  oflicially  for 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Editors:  Edward 
Snyder,  E.  Raymond  ^  ilson,  Frances  Neely,  Judy  Starbuck, 
245  Second  St.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  8.5.00  per  year.  Puhlish<‘d  eU'vcn  months  a  year. 
Second  class  postage  paid  at  W  ashington,  D.C. 


FCNL  ACTION  Bulletins— Back¬ 
ground  information  and  action  sugges¬ 
tions  for  Newsletter  subscribers,  issued 
irregularly  as  need  arises. 

Bulletins  cover  foreign  policy  and 
domestic  human  rights  issues,  includ¬ 
ing  disarmament,  UN  affairs,  economic 
aid,  agricultural  surpluses,  conscription, 
civil  rights,  civil  liberties,  immigration 
and  refugees,  and  American  Indians. 

—  Will  you  take  action?  Check  here 
and  return  to  FCNL  with  your  name 
and  address  at  right. 


FRIENDS  COMMITTEE 
ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

245  Second  Street,  N.E. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 

Return  Requested 


Eosworth  I.'emorial  Library 
Lexington  Theological  Gorinary 
631  South  Lioditone 
Lexington,  Kentucky  40503 


Second  Class  Postal 
Paid  at  Washington,  D.C. 


